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with a quotation from John Sharp Williams who feels that "It will 
be well that wise men think more, that good men pray more and 
that all men talk less and curse less. ' ' If the author really intends 
to set forth the views of such radicals as John Sharp Williams as 
those upon which the races may expect to cooperate in the South, 
he might have added his recent pronunciamento that "when it 
comes to maintaining the honor of a white woman the South re- 
spects no law human or divine." 

These observations are sufficient to establish the idea of the book. 
The Negro during the Reconstruction period was a failure. The 
white man who has been restored to absolute power so as to estab- 
lish social ostracism, segregation and lynching is a success. In 
other words, the whole study is from the white man 's point of view. 
The Negro has no political rights which the white man should 
respect and unless things are in conformity with the white man's 
prejudice they are wrong. 

No one would gainsay that the enfranchisement of all ex-slaves 
was a mistake. Oliver P. Morton, and Governor Andrew, of Massa- 
chusetts, were to some extent right in their criticism of such a 
policy. It would have been much better to have followed Abraham 
Lincoln's plan of enfranchising those Negroes who were owners of 
property or able to read and write and those white men who had not 
taken any part in the Rebellion. While it should not have been ex- 
pected that ex-slaves could administer the affairs of the country it 
could not, on the other hand, have been imagined that their masters 
who had begrudgingly abandoned their title to men as property 
would in a few years deal with them as one should with human 
beings. As a matter of fact the black codes which the Southern 
States enacted immediately after the war show the inability of the 
aristocratic southerners to deal humanely with a subject people. 
If, therefore, Abraham Lincoln's policy, of gradually recruiting 
voters from such blacks as gave evidence of wealth and education 
and from such whites as manifested a disposition to do the right 
thing by the country and by the freedmen had been followed, the 
mistakes of the Reconstruction would have been avoided. 

The Negro Trail Blazers of California. By Delilah L. Beasley, 

Los Angeles, California, 1919. Pp. 317. 

This is, according to the author, a compilation of records from 
the California Archives in the Bancroft Library at the University 
of California and from the diaries, papers and conversations of 
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pioneers in the State of California. It includes also a record of 
present-day Negroes in that State. The book is illustrated with por- 
traits exhibiting the life of the people past and present. The work 
is divided into three parts, the first being historical, the second 
biographical, and the third an account of the present-day Negro. 

Taking up the historical task, the author accounts for the dis- 
covery of California and mentions the important roles played by 
Estevanecito and the Negro priest accompanying the explorers. 
She then discusses the rule of Spain in California, the Bear Flag 
Party, the landing of Commodore John D. Sloate, the admission of 
California to the Union, the Pony Express, the right of testimony, 
the homestead law, the elective franchise, slavery in California, and 
freedom papers. Although intended as a continuous sketch, how- 
ever, this portion of the work, like most of it, is a mixture of nar- 
ratives and documents. 

In the second part of the book giving biographical sketches there 
is a chapter on the first Negro settlers on the Pacific coast, a pioneer 
list and the Forty-Niners of color engaged in mining. Into this are 
worked all sorts of personal narratives without any organizing or 
unifying scheme as to place or achievement. Not much attention 
is paid to proportion. The author seemingly wrote all she had 
heard or collected in each case regardless of the worth of these per- 
sonal achievements. 

The same style holds in the treatment of the present-day Negro 
of California. There is something about almost everything. The 
Negro churches and the Negro in education, law and music have 
considerable space. The author next takes up distinguished women 
of color, doctors, dentists, literary persons, Negroes at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, and Negroes in the army. Then 
follow the notes on the text which, instead of being given through- 
out the work as footnotes are placed at the end of the work. 

Judged from the point of view of the scientific investigator, the 
work is neither a popular nor a documented account. When one 
considers the numerous valuable facts in the book, however, he must 
regret that the author did not write the work under the direction of 
some one well grounded in English composition. As it is, it is so 
much of a hodge-podge that one is inclined to weep like the min- 
ister who felt that his congregation consisted of too many to be lost 
but not enough to be saved. 



